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a Sceptical one, 
ſuch another on 


* * 


by the Editor, to 


us 
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B ; OE by "the 8 


of this little Eſſay endeavours 


CY 


, : 


3 * N 


to defend againſt a late ind — 
dious attack, can afford im 


excuſe for laying it at Vo 
Majzsry! s Feet. I 


May God! in his ;nfinie 
mercy, ſuffer this Nation to 
be long, very long bleſſed, in 
Your MaJjEs TY's Sacred 
Perſon, with a Patroneſs, and 
an Example of all that can 
render Virtue and Religion 


| amiable. And 


May Your Many Pe l 
moſt graciouſly pleaſed to ad- 
| mit, 5 


7] * 1 

mit, among all the tributes 5 
to your eminent and endear- 
ing Virtues, this very ſmall, 
but very genuine one, from, 


* 
4 7 
. N 
1 
wwe 
> 
5 


MADAM! _ 
One of the Kino's 5 
moſt loyal, 
moſt dutiful, Fe 
© and moſt humble 
Subjects, 
The Author, 
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Eſſay is reſolved to leave the vindica- 
tion of it againſt all fallacious, and in- 


vidious attacks, to pens more fertile, 


and leſs incumbered than his own'; 
and to ſubmit ſilently to the criti- 
ciſms of all candid and impartial Re- 

viewers; yet he thinks himſelf obli- 
ged to anticipate his Anſwers to 
ſome.C Weries which he may be expo- 
{ed to, and one of which he a 


heads to be MP4: 4 3 
M. 4 js Why 


viii ) 


Why he ſeems to So al ü 
for granted, that the late celebrated 
Mr. Hume has been the Author of 
the Eſſays on Suicide, and the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, publiſhed ſo 
long after his death, and only aſcribed 
to him by the Editor, without ar y 
poſitive proof? 5 . 


To this he 8 


That the Editor, in bis Preface, 
[ aſſerts, that they are generally attti- 
buted to Mr. Hume; and corro- 
borates his aſſertion by circumſtances; 
which, together with the ſtyle : and 
manner in which thoſe Efſays are 
written, convince the Author of ibis, 
that he is warranted to conſider 


3 > KT es 1 nas a. * 
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Mr. Hume a8 the Author of 8 


as long as it is not publicly, and 


warrantably denied, by ſuch of his 
F riends, or Relations, a6 may ima 


h his ieee to 5 ne ** it. | 


Another Query' may gr be, 


Why 5 To contented bwl with : 
expoſing the fallacy and malignity of 
the Second of thoſe Effays, without 


| taking any notice of the F irſt, nor of 


the two letters from Rouſſeau's J 


| Eloſa, on Suicide * 


To this he ſhall 80 ay, a 
though Mr. Hume, or the Editor of 
his Eſſays, has thought PREY to 
ei on his Effay on * e, the 

Saber + ah Honou 


honour of proven in their Sable 
| lication ; the Author of this Effay: 
has conſidered the other, on the 
Soul's Immortality, as much more 
deſerving of it; ſince, without 2 
ſupport and aſſiſtance of the poiſon 
it conveys, that which iſſues from 
the Eſſay on Suicide muſt loſe a 
great deal of its power and effect; 
a as well as that which is fo artfully 
| Interwoven and diſguiſed i in the let· 
ters extracted from Rouſſeau” 8 Eloifa, 


_— 


2 


A more material Query, be appre 
hends, may be 4516 


Why he has ha it neceſl } 
to undertake a refutation of the 
Second Eſſay, whilſt the ſame vor 
lume 1 in which both are publiſhed, 


C ontains 


OS ia” 4 
; 


3 TTV 


4 a 3 
contains all the Editor's 8 very learned 


and elaborate Remarks on the one, 


as well as on the other, by way of 
antidote againſt the pon * opts: 


vey? 


This requires the calc anſwer, | 
which he hopes will Fre ſatis- 


faftorye 4A 


The KRditöf 8 antidotal Remarks 
have appeared to the Author of this 
little Eſſay, too abſtruſe, and too 
prolix, for the generality of Readers . 


and not at all a plain, conciſe, and 


perſpicuous refutation of Mr. Hume's 
ſophiſtry. - In other reſpects, he al- 
lows them to have great merit: but, 


tho' they ſhould even prove to be as 
plain and perſpicuous as they have 


be peared 


| appeared: to him. to; be the rere 5 
(perhaps from a deficiency in the eyes. 
of his own underſtanding) he thinks | 
it, nevertheleſs, one of his ſocial and 
religious duties, to throw his mite 
into the Editor 8 antidotal ſcale., 


The Poiſon is of weh a * 


inſinuating, and dangerous nature; 


and ſo eaſily, and generally procured, 
and adminiſtered; that every well; 
* wither to the Community, who has 


the leaſt knack at this ſort of Chymi- 
ſtry, ought to exert his {kill in the 


compoſition and diſtribution of An- 
: totes of this kind, on fuch an in- 
viting and urgent occaſion : eſpe- 
cially when we conſider how much 
the ae reigning taſte for diflipa- 


tion 


© SE FLIES 


as well as occaſion for the uſe of it. 


LY xiii EY 


tion ad profligacy Sin the va- 
rious and nu merous Poiſoners of the 
mind, in the adminiſtration of their 


* and fatal Noſtrums. 


The Aud of this N little Eſſay, 


very philanthrophically, but he fears, 


very vainly, wiſhes, that ſome much 


abler Chymiſt of this kind than N 


himſelf, could once compoſe and 
exhibit fuch an attractive, and pala- 


table preſervative againſt all infection 


of the mind, as might be greedily 


purchaſed and ſwallowed, by every 
individual of the human race, who 
| ſhould have opportunities and means, 
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cal, Morad, 1 an 
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| ( 2 1 
endeavours to prove, on the ground 
of natural philoſophy, not the Im- 

mortality, but the MORTALITY. 
of the Soul. It is on the ſame ground, 
of mere natural philoſophy, that 1 
ſhall undertake to prove the reverſe. | 


1 ſhall a not tire my Readers with a 
refutation of every one of his argu- 
ments. The whole ſtring of them 
muſt appear to every perſon who has 
the leaſt tincture of logic, to be no 
more than a concatenation of ſo- 
phiſms, in ſupport of ſcepticiſm. The 
three or four laſt of his phyfical ar- 
guments will afford me ſufficient 
| ground for ſhe wing the fallacy of the 
ſophiſtry, from whence he draws his 
| concluſive inference, which is in ſub⸗ 


„ ſtance : 


* 


445 


ſtance, though Aifferene ) ald ob⸗ 
liquely expreſſed, that the dofrine of 
the immortality of the ſoul is ds iſproved © 
by natural philoſo Y ; and that, there- | 
fore, it requires an implicit faith in 
Divine R evelation, asa doctrine which 
not only ſurpaſſes, but contrad 15 our 

comprehenfi fon, full as much as if 15 
we were to believe that E xiſtence and 


Ne on- r=exiſten ce are Zr ous terme. 


F c to ew, not only the fal- 
lacy, but the malignity, (I hope, no 
interitional one) of Mr. Hume per- 
formance. 15 1 
To do this I am very glad to find 

that I need not give myſelf the trou- 
ble of diſcuſſing and controverting . 
* any 


14 


any other of Mr. Hume $ ſophilical z 
| arguments, than thoſe very few of his Z 


” phyfical ones, which lead him /o ex- 
ultingly to his concluſion, as if n > 


i7 


were N deciſive of the controverſy. 


* 


To facilitate to my readers, as well | 
as to myſelf, the ſcrutiny of them, in 
the courle of my refutation, the fol- 

lowing is a literal tranſcript of them; 

and alſo of the inference he draws 
from them, and with which he con- N 
cludes his performance: Here our 

0 horrors of” annihilation an original 

cc paſſion, not the ect of our general 

te love of happineſs, it would rather 

prove the mortality of the ſoul : jor, 
as nature does nothing in vain, ſhe 

« would never. give us 4 Horror a- 


cc « yainff 


. 2 gainf an Jimpoſt Hee event. She may 
give us @ horror againſt an una- 
1 „5 event, provided our endea- 

vours, as in the preſent caſe, may 
e often. remove Ir to ſome diſtance. 
cc Death 16 in the end unavoidable z, 
cc © yet the human ſpecies could not be 
. preſerved, had not nature inſpired | 
ce 125 with an averſi con towards it. All 
Aocrines are to be ſu ypetted, which 
ce are favoured by the paſſh loans; and 
«©. the hopes and fears which gave r iſe 


<« zo this docirine, are very obvious. ; 


= 776 an infinite advantage, in in eus 
Ky -y controverſy, zo de fend the nega- 
„tive. * the Lage be out of the 


he common 


— 


1 


. He means the dodrine of the Immortality 
of the Soul, which he ought to have expreſſed, 


. 14 I 
it common experienced courſe of na- 
5 ” Frere, . en is e Ul E 


ec Ah guments or - Sat ges can We e prove 
any fate of existence, which 770 one 
e oper ſaw, and which no way reſem- . 
te Bles any that ever was een! ? W ho 
&« m0 repoſe ſuch truft in any pre- 
ct ended philoſophy, as io admit, 4b 
te on its teftimony, the reality of /o 15 
« marvellous a Jan) Some new 
© ſpecies of logic i is requiſs te for that 
25 purpoſe, and ſome New faculties N 
ce the mind, that may enable us 10 
bo, comprehend that logic. 1 


c INV thing could ſet in a fuller light 
the infinite obligations which man- 
ind have to Divine Revelation, 


fence 


4 fince we nnd * 220 WEE —— | 
66 could 1 this "own and im- 
1 Pera A ee een, en 


Without "ARES in the leaſt 
from that infinite obligatian, which 
I éconfeſs (and probably with more 
ſincerity than Mr. Hume) to have in 

common with all mankind to the 
Divine Revelation, I ſhall not only 
undertake to diſprove his pretend- 
ed Philoſaphical Demonſtration, of 
there being no other medium than Di- 
vine Revelation, to aſcertain the im- 
mortality of the foul ; But I ſhall un- 
dertake to prove to the contrary, (as it 
has been done in different ſhapes, and 
even in the remoteſt ages, by mere 
ene Philoſophers, before any - a 


chriſtian 


6 
chriſtian ones exiſted) that this great : 
and important truth is aſcertained by 

mere natural philoſophy : But be- 

fore I enter upon this important 
taſk, I ſhall revert to that malignity 
in Mr. Hume's performance, which 

I have had already in contemplation, 

and promiſed to n Eb 


if our abhorrenee of annihilation 
was an original paſſion, (as Mr. Hume 
inſinuates it poſſible to be) and con- 
ſequently common to us all; and 
that Mr. Hume, or any other man, 
had found means to convince all 
thoſe of the human race, who either 

are not bleſſed with the light of the 
| Goſpel, or have no implicit faith mm 


Revelation, that they are to be an- 
nihilated 


nihilated: 1 ak 1 would Fe 
had the diabolical art, of making his 
own ſpecies, the moſt miſerable Gall 
beings on the face of our globe, 
wherever his doctrine ſhould hap- 
re to be bel and — 


5 # 


OY 1 of i aber ß . 
be illuſtrated many ways. I ſhall 
confine myſelf to a comparative one; ; 
which is, The miſerable condition 
in which the numerous crew of a 
; very large ſhip, would find. them- 
ſelves, if at any period of their 
voyage, they were made conſcious : 
that their fate would be 7377, That 
it ſhould be put out of their power, 
by an Inviſible Agent, to alter their 
courſe ; ; and that, at the end of it, 
I every 


6 
every one of them ſhould periſh in . 
the harbour they were bound to; ; 
except a very trifling number a- 
mongſt them, who ſhould have ac- 
quired the extraordinary art of di- 
ving and ſwimming under water, to 
reach the ſhore. With what cou- 
rage and glee the reſt, and con- 
ſequently the generality of them, 
would work the ſhip ; and with 
what ſtomachs they would fit down 
to their meſs, can _ be ima- 
-gined. LE, 


Very happily for mankind, | ſuch. 
an original paſſion does not exiſt, 
nor our annihilation ; which, ſince 
nature does nothing in vain, (as 


1 11 1) 


Mr. Hume himſelf, allows) n | 
be regs 1 the DI of i$4/65 


The truth, is, "that o our x abhownie 
of annihilation is no more than a 
derivative paſſion : : it draws its 
origin, | together. with its imaginary 
object, from that truly original and 
general one, OUR LOVE FOR 
HAPPINESS. , And ſince Mr. 
Hume allows, that Nature (a diving 
or religious man would ſay the Author 
of it). does nothing in vain, it fol- 
lows, that true happineſs (for I hope 
that Mr. Hume would alſo allow, 
that Nature (or its Author) did not 
intend it to be a deluſive and fleeting 
object, no more than an ideal one) | 
muſt be obtainable by ſome means, 
"Ca: And 


"= 12 J 

and At ſome period, or other; and 
ſince we find that it is not to be ob. 
| tained 1 in our preſent | ſtate of exiſt- 


ence, | it follows, alfo, chat there 
muft be Aa future one. 


iT igay: well eonvinced, that this, 
120 every other argument of mine, 
muſt be ſimilar to ſome of thoſe 
which have been ſo often and ſo 
convincingly employed, in this im- | 

portant controverſy, by many ans 
cient and modern authors, eminently 
| ſaperior to myſelf : But ſince Mr. 
Hume has endeavoured to obliterate 
ſuch arguments in the memory of 
his readers, by his faſcinating ſo- 5 
phiſtry; it is neceſſary for me to 
employ thoſe which occur to'r > 


4%) 
own. mind; "i in order bs deſtroy the 


charm, by the help of Which! he 
adminiſters his IIs 53 $1048 


1 ſhall fer Preca to expo the 


fallacy and malignity of his next ſo- 
phiſtical argument, and of thoſe 
with which he ſo erultingly ima- 


gines to crown the whole of his 
labour. 00 f 


If Nature (as Mr. Hume is here L 
pleaſed to lay) had given us a hor, * 


ror againſt death, ſhe would not 


only have done ſomething ultimate. 
y in vain, but ſomething wantonly 
cruel z' and conſequently ſtill more 
unworthy of her. She would have 
| e to our love for happineſs, a 
5 LF” | : horror 


(& P- 


horror againſt an event, not only 
unavoidable, but which, by our en- 
deavours to remove it at a diſtance, 
we ſhould be obliged. to have fre- 
quently in contemplation; ; and to 
which, after all our cares to avoid, | 
and retard it, we ſhould at laſt be 
forced to ſubmit, with all the pain- 
ful ſenſations * ſtruggles of ſuch a 
horror. 4.61 
If this were true, ſhe would have 
given us, inſtead of one, two original 
paſſions; of which the one would 
prove at laſt to have been a deluſive, 
and the other a horrible, painful one; 
by which ſhe would have made us 
doubly unhappy: unleſs ſome ſuch 
other ingenious ſceptic as the late 
celebrated 


3 
celebiated Mr. Hume, could make us 
believe, that a fictitious object of 
love, and à real one of horror, are 1 
neceſſary ingredients! in the compoſi- 
tion of . r 


1 6 bet bad beg EY to obſerve; 
by way of illuſtration, how unnatu- 
rally cruel that mother would be, 
who, by ſome magical art and ma- 
lice, ſhould inſpire « one of her daugh- 
ters with an inſuperable deſire of 
remaining ſingle; and with a con- 
ſciouſneſs of this being her only 
means to be happy; and, more 
over, with a horror againſt A man, 


to whom ſhe ſhould already have 
promiſed her; and given the E 
to lay, foie te or other, violent 


hands 


( a6 ) 


hands on her, in order to 9 her 
the victim, both of his violence, and 
of her horror againſt him. The ap- 
plication is. Obi 5 
Very happily for us, this horror 
does likewiſe not exiſt, and is no 
more than what, ſoon after, Mr. 
Hume himſelf condeſcends to call it, 
an averſion : for there is no na- 


tion under the ſun, of which a great 4 


number of its individuals, and ſome- 
times their collective bodies, do not 
only conquer this (ſo artfully) ſup» 
poſed horror, but boldly encounter, 
and even ſometimes covet death, ei- 
ther 1 in the purſuit, or in the deſpair | 
of happineſs. Examples of this 


kind are too numerous, to leave this 
aſſertion | 


; ( 17 * 
aſſertion in want . * other 
ral; 5 rr "00 


Why. ſuch an eminent Gab as 
the late Mr. Hume, could lower him 
ſelf ſo much as to make horror and 
averſion original paſſions, and their 
denominations ſynonymous terms, 
can eaſily be A His "I 
try un it. | | 


> Sap 


The wack is, pt * are 1 | 
in common with all their brethren, 
i derivative paſſions, which draw their 
origin from that truly, and 'only 
original one, our love of happineſs. 
But averſion and horror differ very 8 
much in ſtrength, and are therefore 
diſtinguiſhed by different names. 
| OD - -, 


Our reaſon can over-power the one; 
but not the other. We have- an 
averſion for many things, which 
we either voluntarily ſubmit to, 
or reluctantly undergo, to obtain 
ſome good, or to avoid ſome evil: 
ſuch, for example, among the leſſer 
ones, as ſea-ficlneſs, or the drawing of 
4 tooth; and among thoſe that re- 
quire a greater fortitude of mind, 
the torture, to avoid an ignomi- 
nious death, or the guilt and ſhame 
of betraying confederates ; and, | 
death itſelf, from different motives, - 
as I have already ſhewn. Inſtead of 
which, horror overpowers our reaſon _ 
to a ſuperlative degree. A perſon 
who only abhors a toad, or eyen a 
ſpider, would ſtand a very bad chance 
N ; 4 
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of his life, or: his ſenſes, if a 3 8 


of thoſe animals were forcibly applied 
to his boſom, and. his eyes kept fixed 
upon them. And what would be- 


come of a weak and delicate woman, 


who faints away at the mere effluvia y 


of a cat, which ſhe does not 78 if 
this animal was thrown into, and tied 


to her lap ? The anſwer is ob- 


vagus; 3 ſhe would rave, or faint . 3 


= ſhort, "ts can be „ at 


reluctantly ſubmitted to, but not ab- 
horred, except by thoſe unhappy. per- 
ſons who believe the mortality of the 
ſoul, and, conſequently their anni- 
hilation; ; or, by thoſe, who believ- 8 
ing its immortality, dread the con- 


ſequences of its future exiſtence; or 
O03 R 
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are 1 fondly attached to their im- . 
perfect, fluctuating, and periſhing 
ſtate of happineſs in this life, that 
they cannot find, nor promote within 
themſelves, any reliſh for a perfect, 

. ſteady, and permanent happineſs in a 
future one. 


As to Mr. Hume's remark, har a 
aoftrines are to be [uſpeFted which are 
favoured by our paſſions, it is full as 
applicable to the falſe doctrine of the 
Sul s mortality, as to the true one of 
its immortality, Our dread of being 
unhappy in a future ſtate of exiſt- 
ence, can favour the one, full as 
much as our hope of the reverſe can 
favour the other, The one can ariſe 


. . 21 ) 


cd and the other frog 5 


good conſcience.” 

As to the advantage” in any con- 
trorerſy (as Mr. Hume ſays) of de- | 
fending the negative, it can only 
take place where the affirmative is 
deficient in proof; ; which is not the 
caſe in this controverſy. I have 
already ſhewn, and will ſtill further 
ſhew, that the doctrine of the ſoul's 
immortality, is proved on Mr. Hume's 
own ground, from this axiom in na- 
tural philoſophy, That Nature does 
nothing in vain: an axiom on which 
natural philoſophy itſelf is eftabliſhed, 
| fince, without admitting and adhe- 


ring to it, all reaſoning on the proceſs. 
of nature, would be idle and nefari- 


ous; 


{4 22 NN : 
cus; and which axiom theref6re, Mr; 
Hume himſelf has been forced to 
adopt, in ſpite of his ſcepticiſm; ; with- 5 
out perceiving (at leaſt not avowedly) 
that this very ſcepticiſm; this nefari- 

ous doctrine, this darling of his, 
which has induced, and ſeduced him 
to call in queſtion the ſacred doctrine 
of the ſoul's immortality, is totally 
deſtroyed by it. But, ſuppoſing for 
a moment, as fallaciouſly and as falſe- 
ly as Mr. Hume has done, that this 
doctrine was deſtitute of ſuch a proof, 
the ad vantage of defending the nega- 
tive in this controverſy, would be 0 
then as great in denying the morta- 
lity, as in denying the immortality 
of the ſoul: for, (to retort on Mr. 

Hume, his own manner of arguing, 
5 where 


fate of exiſtence, with; the exifientc | 
itſelf) by what argumente or analogies 
could we then prove the mortality, | 
any more than the immortality of a 
being, which no one ever ſaw, and 
no way reſembles any that ever was 
ſeen ? Who would, in that caſe, re- 
| poſe ſuch a truſt in any pretended 
philoſophy, as to admit, upon its bare 
teſtimony, the mortalit Y., OT immor- 
tality of ſuch a being? Some new 
ſpecies of logic would be required for 
this purpoſe ; and ſome new facul- 
ties. of the mind, to comprehend 


ſuch logic. 


Nothing 16, I hope;; U 
Moire, to deſtroy the force of the 
| following 


km) 


Were argumente, with which 1 
"_ conclude TE corroborate my 7 


Since all PEI 1s e 5 
and even ſuch ſceptical ones as the . 


late Mr. Hume, are forced to adopt 


this axiom in natural philoſophy, . 


Dar Nature does nothing in vain, I 


ſhall proceed to prove on this very 


ground, as the only. one on which we 


can reaſon coherently on the pro- . 


ceſs of nature, That the dictates of 


reaſon, of natural philoſophy, and of 


natural religion, concur in eſtabliſh- _ 


ing the doctrine of our ſoul 8 immor- 


ht 
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REASON alone: if „ ex 
Ru without the afliftance-of any 
filet piety, teaches ue 
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That Cm Fes „ in 
vain, ſhe would not have given us an 
unbounded love of happineſs, to- 
gether with ideas of all kinds and 
degrees of happineſs, if ſuch kinds : 
and degrees of happineſs did not : 


Ns. . 


| That amongſt theſe ideas of hap- 
pineſs, we have one of a perfect and 
permanent happineſs, together with 
an adequate love of it; of which we 
ſhall be eaſily convinced, | it we on] 7 
conſider, that we always ſtrive to 
perfectionate and perpetuate, as much 


av Re «7 
, 
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and a as far as we can, thoſe imperfect 
and tranſitory ſituations in which we 


think and feel ourſelves happy ; and 


conſequently, that if it were in our 


power, we would convert the ſtate 8 


of happineſs we then enjoy, into * 


perfect and permanent one; which 


5 proves, that (whether we conſider it | 
or not) we have an idea, and a love 
adequate to this idea, of a perfect 


and permanent happineſs; and that, . 


ſince Nature does nothing in vain, 


this moſt valuable kind and i ' 
of e muſt alſo exiſt, 


That all nds and e of TR : 


pineſs, which we have any idea of, 


are obtainable (whether purſued or 
not) in our preſent ſtate of exiſtence, 1 


; except” x 
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EL 
except this perfect and permaient 


happineſs. 
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That finee Na ature da neakigh in 


vain, this perfect and permanent 


happineſs muſt alſo be obtainable, 


whether purſued or not. 


i ww. 


That fince it is not obtainable in 


our preſent ſtate of exiſtence, N ature 


muſt have prepared us a future one : 
and that to paſs from our preſent to 
that future ſtate of exiſtence, we muſt 
be immortal; otherwiſe Nature would 
have done ſomething in vain, which 


it is evident, from the common ex- 


perienced courſe of nature, to be 


impoſſible. 
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That therefore, fue our body k 


mortal, our ſoul, which at preſent 
animates our body, muſt be eſſen⸗ 


tially ourſeif, and immortal. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, | 
which is reaſon improved by know- 
ledge, teaches us, 


That ſince Nature does nothing i in 
vain, the does not give us paſſions 
without ſuitable objects, no more 
than eyes without viſible ones, 


That we "ROY two ſorts of paſ- 
ſions; inſtinctive ones, which are 5 
ſimilar to thoſe which we diſcover 
in the brutes; and mental ones, which | 
are inherent in our ſoul, and only 
diicoverable i in our own ſpecies. 


That 


(aw) 


That amongſt theſe mental Poſe 


fions, we have an original one, which 


is an unbounded love of happineſs ; 


from which all our other mental 


paſſions derive, ſuch as a love of 


truth, of knowledge, Ke. and 


which, together with our mental 


faculties, characterizes our ſoul, and 
diſtinguiſhes it from that which 
animates the brutes. | 


That from hens we acquire ideas 


of all kinds and degrees of happineſs; 


| which kinds and degrees of hap- 


pineſs are the objects of our love 
of happineſs; and which, there- 
fore, from Nature's doing nothing in 
vain, muſt neceſſarily exiſt, and be 
obtainable. | 


I* 


That 
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That amongſt theſe objects, 5 
perfect and permanent happanaf is 
the moſt deferable one. 


| © That all theſe et are attain- 
able (whether purſued or not) in our 
preſent ſtate of exiſtence; except 5 
this moſt deſirable one, a perfea and 
5 happineſs. 


That ſince Nature does nothing in 

vain, this moſt deſirable object of 

our love of happineſs muſt alſo be 
obtainable, whether purſued or not. 


That, ſince it is not obtainable in 
our preſent ſtate of exiſtence, and 
that qur body is mortal; Nature, to 
have 


i 1 hy 
have done: nothing in vain, mi 
have made our foul immortal, 


** 
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ficient, is ſtill corroborated. IM the 
following, one : > FH GOTH 
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That it is our ſoul, in wah 
this mental paſſion of an unbounded 
love of happineſs originates, and is 
inherent, together with a mental 
faculty of forming ideas of all-kinds 
and degrees of happineſs, and copſe- 
quently of, a perfect and permanent 
happineſs; and of thereby acquiring 
an adequate love, together with a 
ſenſe of the want, and'of the value 
of it; and that therefore our ſoul, 
ſince Nature does nothing in vain, 

muſt 
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muſt neceflarily continue - to at. 
when the organized matter which it 
animates in its preſent ſtate of ex- 
iſtence, is worn out and ſeparated 
from it by a natural, or torn from 
it by a premature or accidental dif- 


ſolution. 


o NATURAL RELIGION, which 
ariſes from natural philoſophy, dif- 
covers the exiſtence of God, in the in- 
finite power, wiſdom, and good- 

neſs which are diſplayed in the for- 
mation and preſervation of the uni- 
verſe; and therefore attributes, very 
juſtly, Nature's doing nothing in 
vain, to the infinite wiſdom and 
. goodneſs of _ as FO the author 

of it. 


On 


0 " 1 — 
on this improved e, it reach; 
es us, 


That God, 1 BY $2, 1810 


wiſdom and goodneſs, does nothing 
in vain, has not given us an un- 
bounded love of happineſs, together 
with the power of forming ideas of 
all kinds and degrees of happineſs, 
and conſequently | of a perfect and 
permanent happineſs, \ without having 
given us the power of purſuing, and 


the means of obtaining g ſuch happineſs. 


That this power implies a free: 
agency, fince no power can be ex- 
erted without it. . Sued Ho 


That 00 ka given this power 
and free-agency to our ſoul, ſince i it is 
F this 


(K * 
this ſpiritual being within us, which 
is poſſeſſed of faculties and paſſions 


which are inherent in it; and which 
not only diſtinguiſh it from that ſoul 
which animates the brutes, but en- 


able it to govern thoſe inſtinctive 
faculties and paſſions which we have 
in common with them. 


That it is our ſoul's exertion of 


this power over our inſtinctive facul- 
ties and paſſions, in making them 
ſubſervient to its own, which conſti- 
tutes virtue; and that our ſoul's in- 


dulging the former to ſuch a degree | 
as to make its own, ſubſervient to 


them, conſtitutes Vice. 


. et nn, 
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That all kinds and n e 
E are the refult and reward 
of virtue; and all kinds and de- 
grees of miſery, the reſult 1 
— of vice. 


That, conferences our foul? o con- 
ſtant practice of virtue, muſt termi- 
nate in all kinds and degrees of hap- 
pineſs, and ultimately, in a perfect 


and permanent happineſs; and that 
its conſtant indulgence of vice, muſt | 
terminate in all kinds and degrees 


of miſery, and ultimately, in a per- 
fect and permanent miſery. 8 | 


That fince God, in his infinite - 


wiſdom, does nothing in vain; and 


that this ultimate termination of our 
F;  "m. 
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ſoul's good or bad uſe of the power 
he has given it, does not take place 
in its preſent ſtate of exiſtence; it 
implies the neceſſity of its continu- 
ing to exiſt, when the matter it ani- 
mates is ſeparated from it, which 
Proves its immortality. e 


I ſhall now draw, from the whole 
of what I hope to have ſtated co: 
herently and convincingly, a con- 
clufive inference. But, J muſt frſt 
beg leave to expoſe the incongruity 
and malignity of that inſidious one, 
which Mr, Hume has drawn from 
his ſceptical ſophiſtry, He infers 
from the whole of it, That we have 
infinite obligations to Divine Reve- 
lavion, for revealing to us the im- 


7 


mortality 


N 


. 
mortality of our ſoul; which he pre- 
tends only to have ſhewn, that: no 


other medium could aſcertain. gef al 


F 
1 


1 1 wiſh, ther his fake, He he + a 


| himſelf have felt thoſe infinite obli- 
gations which we have to Divine 


Revelation; and that his deluſive 
ſcepticiſm may have induced him 
to expreſs them erroneouſly, and 


not ſneeringly, nor, conſequently, 
blaſphemouſly. Of zhis, however, 
he gives reaſon to be ſuſpected, when 
we conſider, that according to his 


concluſive inference, we ſhould be 
infinitely obliged to Divine Reve- 


lation for telling us a lye, ſince the 


whole of his performance, from 
 whenge he draws this inference, 


tends 


So 10 
„ to prove (thanks to God! 
very fallaciouſſy) by moral, as well 
as phyſical and metaphyſical argu- 
ments, that not only Nature, but 


God himſelf, as the author of Na- 


ture, has made our ſoul full as 
mortal as our body, by having con- 


nected them together in ſuch a man- 


ner, that the one muſt periſh with 


the other. 


I ſhall leave it to my readers, to 


- judge of the ſincerity and coherency 


of ſuch an inference; and I flatter 
myſelf, that they will do Juſtice to 
the deciſive coherency and energy of 
my o own; ! 8 p 


That the dictates of Reaſon, Natu- 


| ral Philoſophy, and Natural Religion, ; 
eſtabliſh 


(#9) 5 
eſtabliſh the doctrine of our ſoul's im- 
mortality, independently of, though 


conſiſtently with, the dictates of Di- 


vine Revelation; and, conſequently, 


That it is net tte while wel 
Hume aſſerts, That no other 22 
« dium than Divine Revelation could 
c aſcertain this great and E 
e truth 2" nor, 


That Divine Revelation requires 


from us, for our conviction of this 
great and important truth, an im- 
plicit faith, at the expence of. our 
ng 


3 
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Ab TER "rut thus Tompleted 
my little E fay on the Immortality of 
the Soul, 1 muff now beg. leave to 


ak we 50 certainly thoſe | in- 5 
finite obligations to Divine Reve- 


lation, which Mr. Hume, in ſpite of 


his real or pretended acknowledge- 


ment, has endeavoured, either wick- 


edly or unwiſely, to annihilate; and 


which obligations, to the beſt of r 


conception, are, 


Firſt, F or having illuſtrated and 
corroborated all ſuch truths as we 


were already enabled to aſcertain our- 
ſelves, 


0 }. 


: — be convinced of by others, "x 
| by the means*of thoſe mental facul- 
ties, which God, in his infinite wiſ- 

dom and 3 had originally en- 


dowed us with. 


Second e thoſe ſacred Re- 
cords, whereby we are informed of 
the ſource of that hereditary cor- 
ruption of our nature, which mili- ; 
cates ſo forcibly againſt that power 
and free-agency, by the exertion of 
which, God had originally enabled 

0 our firſt Parent to make himſelf and 
is progeny perfectly and perma- 
ey —_— 


| Thirdly, —F or that infinite com- 
fort, which we receive : from our faith 


Aa 
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in the Goſpel, through the know- 
| ledge we acquire by it, of thoſe 
means, whereby God, in his infinite 
mercy, has redeemed us from the 
miſery which our inheritance of that 

corruption had entailed on us. And, 


Finally, for teaching us the means 


we are ourſelves to employ, to receive 
the benefits of this Redemption, in yy 
our preſent and future ſtate of ex- 


ſtrgee, 


To prove what ſort of faith 1s the 


2 ow gift of God, or what ſort of hu- 


man faith Divine Revelation requires 


from us in general ; or in particular, 
with reſpect to the origin and the 


future fare of our ſoul's exiſtence, is 
one 
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one of the "I of all thoſe who are 
called to expound thoſe ſacred re- 
cords, whereby Divine Revelation 
has been conveyed to us: a taſk, of 
which I do not doubt but many of 
them do ſtill acquit themſelves oc- 
caſionally; and of which, an infinite 
number of their predeceſſors, from 
the time of our Saviour's ſuffering 
to the preſent one incluſively, have 
acquitted themſelves with the greateſt 
ſucceſs, to the bleſſed ſatisfaction and 

edification of all *. de to 
conviction. 


The falk I undertook in this little 

Eſſay, was no more than to expoſe . 

the fallacy and malignity of Mr. 

Hume's ſcepticiſm ; and to prove on 
G 2 85 his 


his own bei in the honeſt and : 
=) plaineſt manner, not the ſoul's ſu- 
ture fate of exiſtence, (into which ; 
he had ſo ſophiſtically metamor- 
phoſed the queſtion) but barely 
the ſoul's future exiſtence; which 
is, in other e its IMMOR- 
Fark. 1 Ain 


J 
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Of this tak, 1 have acquitted my- 
{elf to the beſt of my ſmall abilities: _ 
If my arguments carry conyiction, 

and that, nevertheleſs, they ſhould 

be attacked, derided, or cavilled at by 
ſuch ingenious ſceptical authors as 
the late Mr. Hume; or other wri⸗- 
ting geniuses of an inferior and worſe | 
ſtamp; I muſt hope, that much abler 
pens than mine, Will not diſdain, 

PE ty nor 
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nor r to 1500 nt fo ipport 1 5 I 
by more corroborating, and illuſ- 1 : f 
trating arguments of their ownz or 
by expoſing the fallacy of every one 
of thoſe of Mr. Hume, of which the 5 

few laſt have alone furniſhed me the, 
means to prove his concluſive ns b 
rence to be a falſe one, without PL 3 
minute diſcuſſion of the whole of A 
Fallacious and malignant performance: 2 
a taſk, which my avocations, and 
ſituation in life ; - the narrownels of | — Y 


my circumſtances; 3 and conſequen- 
tial want of literary aſſiſtance, do 
not permit me to undertake. 
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